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Calvin is not the only interpreter who has failed to apply the 
apostle's limitation with absolute consistency throughout the entire 
argument in Romans, disengaging the strictly forensic sense of the 
Pauline term from all ideas of inherent or of attributed moral excel- 
lence. Even Weiss, whose exposition of the argument (in his Biblical 
Theology of the New Testament, Part III, sec. ii, chap. 6) is in a 
marked degree faithful to Scripture, allows himself in one instance to 
say : " God reckons something for righteousness which is not right- 
eousness in itself, and on the ground of which he did not need to 
justify." Writing as we do in the interest of biblical theology purely, 
and aiming to interpret the Pauline thought rather than to construct 
a comprehensively scriptural doctrine of justification, we have no con- 
cern with either the phrase or the doctrine of "imputed righteous- 
ness" beyond its meaning in the fourth of Romans. That Christ's 
ethical righteousness becomes ours appears not to be taught there, 
nor indeed anywhere in the Pauline writings. So far as the con- 
tent of SiKoKxrvvt) is concerned, in the fourth chapter, as well as in 
verses 21, 22 of the third, there is little doubt that Calvin expresses the 
case exactly in the words already quoted : " Paul includes the whole of 

righteousness in a free remission." 

Wm. Arnold Stevens. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



A STRICTURE ON SCHAFF'S ACCOUNT OF SERVETUS. 

Servetus stands on the border line which separates the intolerance 
of the Middle Ages' from the spirit of religious freedom in modern 
times. Accordingly the interest centering in Servetus has less to do 
with his opinions, scientific and theological, though these in many 
instances anticipated the progress of after centuries, than with his con- 
nection with the theory of persecution, which caused his death. " I 
am more deeply scandalized," says Gibbon, " at the single execution of 
Servetus "than at the hecatombs which have blazed at the auto-da-fis 
of Spain and Portugal." 

The present paper grew out of the writer's feeling that Schaff's 
account of Calvin in Vol. VII of his History of the Christian Church is 
manifestly unfair to Servetus. Even if prior to the reading of that book 
the facts of Servetus' life should have been unknown to one, Schaff's 
account itself would beget a sense of injustice done to Servetus. This 
is due to the author's inability to conceal his grudge against Servetus 
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for having been the innocent victim of Calvin's intolerance. The 
reader clearly perceives that Schaff's facts do not agree with his feeling ; 
and he becomes indignant, not because Calvin put Servetus to death, 
but because Schaff would like to justify Calvin, if he dared do so. Schaff 
attempts at least to tone down the malignity of Calvin's crime by false 
touches in portraying the life of Servetus. Neither the judgment of 
the gifted historian nor the plain facts in the case permitted an account 
that would be openly hostile to Servetus. It is rather in the coloring, 
in little side thrusts, in insinuations, that this suppressed revengeful 
feeling gets the better of him. This is shown in the following examples : 

On page 687 Schaff says: "Calvin and Servetus — what a contrast! 
The reformer and deformer; the champion of orthodoxy and the arch- 
heretic, the master architect of construction, and the master architect of 
ruin." In the light of the banishment from Geneva of Bolsec and 
Castellio, and of the stake of Servetus, read this sentence : " They [Cal- 
vin and Servetus] were of the same age, equally precocious, equally 
bold and independent, and relied on purely intellectual and spiritual 
forces." On page 688, Schaff says: "Servetus, as if inspired by a 
demoniac force, urged himself upon the attention of Calvin." " He 
bombarded him with letters from Vienne ; and at last heedlessly rushed 
into his power at Geneva, and into the flames which have immortalized 
his name." The sequel will show that this language about as truly 
characterizes Servetus' course as it does that of the fly which becomes 
at last entangled in the web of its patient watcher. 

On page 690 occurs this sentence : " Calvin's prominence for intoler- 
ance was his misfortune. It was an error of the judgment, but not of the 
heart." Again, on page 691 Schaff continues : " In one respect he was 
in advance of his times, by recommending to the Council of Geneva, 
though in vain, a mitigation of punishment and the substitution of the 
sword for the stake." Yet years before this event Luther asserted the 
principle of freedom in a sentence like this : " Heresy is a spiritual thing 
which no iron can hew down, no fire burn, no water drown." 

On page 715 this language is used : "Servetus was too vain and 
obstinate to take advice. " Schaff apparently failed to see the grim 
humor in a reference on page 783 to Farel's coming to Geneva : "He 
had come at the request of Calvin, to perform the last pastoral duties 
to the prisoner, which could not so well be done by any of the pastors 
at Geneva." 

Only when feeling is somewhat intense is one so fluent in adjectives 
as in the following sentence, found on page 787: "Hewas vain, proud, 
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defiant, quarrelsome, revengeful, irreverent in the use of language, 
deceitful, and mendacious." 

It is, of course, not contended in this article that Servetus' life is 
without puzzles, or that he was free from the faults which have marked 
in general the Spanish character. He seems to have made false state- 
ments to clear himself from the suspicion of heresy. On the other hand, 
there is no desire to belittle the splendid talents of Calvin and the fruit- 
ful influence of his mind in the cause of liberty upon Switzerland, 
France, Scotland, England and America. Truth, however, demands 
that we shall not magnify one of these men at the expense of the other, 
and I submit that we should be at as great pains to regard impartially 
the character of Servetus as to appreciate justly the merits of Calvin. 

What sort of a man was Servetus ? He was born in Spain, probably 
in 1509, the same year in which Calvin saw the light. His father was 
a notary of good standing in Aragon. Servetus got his early training 
at the University of Saragossa, and afterwards studied law at the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse. Here, at the age of nineteen, he saw the Bible for 
the first time, as Luther, at the same age, had done at Erfurt. " The 
Bible now became his guide, and next to the Bible he esteemed the 
ante-Nicene Fathers." 

In the suite of Quantana, he was present in February, 1530, at the 
coronation of Charles V, at Bologna. "These mine eyes," he tells us, 
" beheld the pope .... worshiped by crowds, which knelt before him 
in the street. As Luther's visit to Rome in 15 10 afterwards confirmed 
him in his opposition to the Roman Catholic church, so this sight 
begot in Servetus a strong anti-papal bent. At the age of twenty-three 
he published in Germany a book in Latin on the Errors of the Trin- 
ity, which Gordon characterizes as " crude, but original and earnest." 
He put his name boldly on the title-page. Melancthon at this time 
writes : "I am reading Servetus much." In this book, according to 
Schaff, Servetus proceeds from the historical Jesus of Nazareth and 
proves, first, that this man is Jesus the Christ ; secondly, that he is the 
Son of God ; and, thirdly, that he is God. He begins with the humanity 
in opposition to those who begin with the Logos, and who, in his 
opinion, lose the true Christ. In this respect he anticipates the Socinian 
and modern humanitarian Christology, but not in a rationalistic sense ; 
for he asserts a special indwelling of God in Christ (somewhat resem- 
bling Schleiermacher), and a deification of Christ after his exaltation 
(like the Socinians). He rejects the identity of the Logos with the Son of 
God, believing that the Christ was not God before his natural birth. 
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Father, Son, and Spirit he thought were not three persons, but three 
dispositions of God. 

In 1534 Servetus met Calvin in Paris. A disputation on religion 
was arranged between them, but Servetus failed to appear at the 
appointed time. Calvin himself tells us that he had offered to set Ser- 
vetus right on some questions. Servetus now brought out a splendid 
edition of Ptolemy's Geography, in which occurs the statement that 
Palestine is inhospitable and barren, which Calvin construed as throw- 
ing slight upon Moses' description of it as a "goodly land." He 
studied medicine in the University of Paris, where he subsequently 
lectured on geography, astrology, and astronomy. In 1531 he put 
forth a learned medical treatise on "Syrups," and made the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood nearly a hundred years before Harvey. 
In his thirtieth year he was rebaptized, urging Calvin to do likewise; 
for, as he states, "the promise is given to believers only, and infants 
have no faith." From 1540 to 1553 Servetus practiced medicine at 
Vienne, near Lyons, in France, where he made money. In this place 
he was known as Villeneuve, after the place of his birth, such changes 
in one's name being not uncommon at that time. He also conformed 
here to the worship of the Catholic church. About this time he anno- 
tated the Latin Bible of Pagnini, in which he insists on the literal and 
historical sense of Scripture, and rejects the mystical interpretation, 
thus anticipating the accepted methods of today. After his death, 
Rome put his comments on the Index (1559). 

During his quiet residence at Vienne he was writing, in order to 
amplify his earlier views, his great work on the Restoration of Christian- 
ity, and sent a copy of the unfinished manuscript to Calvin, at Geneva. 
In the correspondence which was carried on between them interrupt- 
edly from 1540 to 1548 Calvin referred Servetus for information on 
certain points to his own Institutes, which Servetus returned with copi- 
ous critical objections, especially to the doctrine of infant baptism. 
" There is hardly a page," said Calvin, " that is not defiled by his 
vomit." On February 13, 1546, Calvin said in a letter to his friend 
Farel, " Servetus lately wrote to me, and coupled with his letter a long 
volume of delirious fancies. He offers to come hither, if it is agree- 
able to me. But I am unwilling to pledge my word for his safety ; 
for if he does come, provided my authority be of any avail, I shall 
never suffer him to go away alive." Notice that this threat was made 
seven years before its execution. Servetus begged Calvin to return 
his manuscript to him; and when several requests went unheeded, he 
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even asked the minister Pepin at Geneva to get it for him, but in this 
also he failed. Six years afterwards the Restoration of Christianity,' 
without the name of the author, was printed secretly at Vienne at the 
expense of Servetus. It was finished on the 3d of January, 1553. 
The copies were done up in bales to be sent secretly to Frankfort and 
other places. But Calvin got hold of one or two copies from Vienne. 
William Trie, a proselyte of Calvin, residing in Geneva, wrote on 
February 23, 1553, to his Catholic cousin Arneys at Lyons: "I can 
observe, blessed be God, that vices are better corrected here than 

among all your officials To your confusion, I can give you one 

example, since I am forced to mention it, which is, that with you they 

support a heretic who deserves to be burnt wherever he is found 

This man is a Portuguese Spaniard, called Michael Servetus, for his 
proper name, but he calls himself Villeneuve .... practicing physic. 
He has made some stay at Lyons, just now he is at Vienne .... 
where ( his ) book has been printed by a certain person named Bathaz- 
ard Arnaulet ; and that you may not think I talk hearsay, I send you 
the first sheet as a specimen." Arneys lost no time in putting Trie's 
letter in the hand of Ory, the trained judge of heresy at Lyons, under 
the bloodthirsty Cardinal Tournon. Servetus was at once brought 
before the tribunal, but his heresy could not be proved. Arneys was 
then directed by Ory to ask his cousin in Geneva to send the entire 
copy of the work, of which they had only the first page. Trie replied 
on March 26 : "I cannot send the book itself, but I can furnish you 
with a better means of proving the guilt of this man, consisting of two 
dozen written leaves, in which are portions of his heresy. If his 
printed work be shown to him, he can deny that he is the author, but 
not so with the handwriting. I must, however, plainly confess to you 
that I have had great trouble in obtaining from Mr. Calvin what I 
now send to you," etc. These enclosures were Servetus' private 
letters to Calvin. Upon this betrayal of confidence, Erasmus at the 
time expressed himself thus : " You are not ignorant how abhorrent, 
I do not say from virtue, but entirely from all humanity, it is to betray 
the secrets of friendship." 

When this additional evidence arrived from Geneva, on April 4th, 
Servetus was arrested and thrown into prison. According to the 
statements of the inquisitors, Servetus on his trial denied that he was 
the author of the book on the Restoration of Christianity, and pro- 
fessed devotion to the mother church. Then upon being unexpect- 
edly shown his letters to Calvin, " My lords," said he, his eyes stream- 
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ing with tears, " I will confess the truth. Twenty-five years ago, when 
I was in Germany, a book by one Servetus, a Spaniard, was printed at 
Hagenau ; I know not whence he came ; but at that time I was in cor- 
respondence with Calvin, and he addressed me as Servetus, for there 
was a similarity in our appearance, and I assumed his character." For 
ten years, he added, he had ceased to write. On the third day of his 
imprisonment, at four o'clock in the morning, he put on a nightgown 
over his clothes, and, pretending a call of nature, he secured the key 
from the jailor and thus escaped across the Rhone. The trial, how- 
ever, continued, and he was condemned on the 17th of June to be 
burnt by a slow fire. After four months' concealment, Servetus 
resolved to make his way to Naples to take up again the practice of 
medicine ; and fearing to go by Piedmont, he took the route through 
Switzerland. He entered Geneva alone, on foot, and turned into the 
Rose Inn, a small house near the lake,- used by strangers. He engaged 
a boat to carry him across the lake on his way to Zurich. But before 
setting out he attended Calvin's church on Sunday, August 13th, 
where, it was said, Calvin recognized him. That afternoon as Servetus 
was on the point of taking the boat, he was arrested, though legally 
no one could be arrested on Sunday in Geneva, except on a capital 
charge. The money, nearly five hundred dollars, and jewelry, found 
on his person, were handed over to Tissot, and after the trial were 
given to the hospital. The Registers of the Company of Pastors 
under the date of August 1 3th have this record : " M. Servetus hav- 
ing been recognized by some brethren, it was found good to cause him 
to be imprisoned, as he might no longer infest the world with his 
blasphemies and heresies ; for he is known to be wholly incorrigible 
and desperate." Calvin in his letter to Sulzer states more definitely : 
" One of the syndics at my instigation ( me auctore ) ordered him to be 
led to prison." It was a law in Geneva thai the accuser should 
become a prisoner with the accused, and, if the charge proved false, 
the prosecutor suffered the penalty instead of the one accused. The 
person employed for this purpose was Nicholas de la Fontaine, Cal- 
vin's secretary ; " Nicolaus mens" is Calvin's reference to him. The 
advocate, or counsel, of Fontaine was Colladon, an able lawyer, who 
had advised Calvin in framing a new constitution for Geneva. No 
counsel was allowed Servetus. The trial took place in the Little Coun- 
cil, in which Calvin's influence was supreme, and not in the Council 
of Two Hundred, in which a strong party was dissatisfied with the 
severity of his rule in the city. Thirty-eight articles, alleging bias- 
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phemy, heresy as to the Trinity, and especially as to infant baptism, 
were drawn up by Calvin against Servetus. One of these declared that 
he had defamed Calvin, to which charge Servetus replied that he had 
had abusive language from Calvin. Fontaine brought forward as evi- 
dence certain letters, Ptolemy's Geography, and a copy of The Restora- 
tion of Christianity, together with the manuscript which Servetus had 
sent to Calvin six years previously, and which he had since been una- 
ble to get back. Servetus with simplicity and candor admitted that 
he was the author of these books, adding that he had not intended to 
blaspheme, and that he could show publicly that his views were accord- 
ing to the Scriptures. The Council thought it prudent not to accept 
this bold challenge. Indeed such were the skill, knowledge, and firm- 
ness of the prisoner that he proved more than a match for his oppo- 
nent, Fontaine. Accordingly, on the third day of the trial, Calvin took 
the case in person, sending his brother as surety to prison in his stead. 
His satisfaction with the conduct of the trial from this point is attested 
by a remark in his letter to Farel three days later : " I hope that 
the sentence will be at least a capital one." The limits of this 
paper do not permit one to go into details of the discussion as to the 
Trinity, the meaning of persona, viroorao-is, etc. At times the words of 
both contestants were sharp and bitter. As to the statement in his 
Geography of the barrenness of Palestine, Servetus insisted that there 
was "nothing wrong there." As to the charge of immorality, he 
pleaded his physical infirmity, resulting from rupture, which shielded 
him against licentiousness. He declared that he had always tried to 
lead a Christian life. Together with the charge that he had vilified 
Calvin, the most dangerous count against him was his rejection of 
infant baptism. "Infant baptism," he asserted, "was nowhere com- 
manded; it was an invention of the devil." He steadfastly refused to 
recant unless he was shown from the Bible that he was wrong. Luther 
before the Diet at Worms was no whit more stubbornly insistent on 
the Bible as the sole authority in matters of faith than was Servetus 
before the Council at Geneva. Paper and ink were now for the first 
time furnished him, with which he addressed this petition to the 
Council : 

To the very honorable Lords, My Lords, the Syndics and Council of 
Geneva : Michael Servetus, accused, lays it down as a certain fact, that this 
is a new invention. The apostles, disciples, and the ancient church had no 
notion of making a criminal process for any doctrine of the Scripture .... 
Wherefore, my Lords, the said suppliant prays that he may be dismissed from 
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the criminal accusation. Secondly, my Lords, he begs you will consider that 
he has committed no offense, neither in your territories nor anywhere else, 
that he has neither been seditious nor turbulent ; for the questions relating 
to him are difficult and ought to be put into the hands of learned men. 
Thirdly, my Lords, because he is a stranger, and does not know the customs 
of this country, nor in what manner he is to proceed in judgment, he humbly 
begs of you to grant him an advocate, who may speak for him. In doing so, 
you shall do well, and our Lord shall prosper your republic. Given in your 
city of Geneva, August 22, 1553. Michael Servetus, of Villeneuve, in his 
own cause. 

The Council sent to Vienne for the documents by which Servetus 
had there been condemned to the stake. In three days the jailer 
from whom he had escaped came in person, bringing a copy of the 
sentence, to demand the prisoner, adding that the papers asked for 
could not be given, but that the authorities at Vienne thanked the 
Genevese for the intelligence as to the whereabouts of the prisoner. 
Servetus was asked whether he wished to go or stay, and, falling on his 
knees, he begged not to be sent back to Vienne, where only a cruel 
death awaited him. He sent a paper by the jailer declaring that his 
escape had been without the connivance of the jailer, and he generously 
refused to give the names of his creditors in France, that he might not 
enrich his enemies nor endanger his friends. How vividly this united 
zeal of papist and Protestant — friends only in their hate — against a 
lone man who in daring to think for himself was fighting the battles 
of the future, recalls the fact that two other immemorial enemies — 
Athens and Sparta — were never so intimately united in effort as when 
hunting down the outlawed Themistocles, who by his foresight had 
made Athens, and by his energy saved Greece from Persian despotism. 

The trial went on while the four Protestant cantons, prompted by 
Calvin, were giving their sanction to the proceedings at Geneva. 

Meanwhile Servetus from a foul cell petitions again on September 
15th : "Calvin is resolved that I should rot in prison to please him. I 
am eaten up with lice. My hose are worn to pieces, and I have no 
change nor another doublet, and only one shirt and that in tatters." 
He ends another petition on October 10th with the words : "It is now 
three weeks since I desired to have a hearing, but could not obtain it. 
I beseech you, for the love of Jesus Christ, not to deny me what you 
would not deny a Turk, when I beg you to do me justice. I suffer 
terribly from the cold .... It is very cruel that I am neither allowed 
to speak, nor to have my pressing wants supplied. For the love of 
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God, my Lords, either in pity or in duty, give some orders in my 
behalf." 

When the Council met on October 26th to decide the matter, Perrin, 
the presiding syndic, made a last effort in favor of Servetus. He at 
first pleaded for his acquittal. Failing in this, he urged that the case 
be transferred, according to the wish of Servetus, to the Council of 
Two Hundred, in which Calvin was less dominant. Seeing, however, 
that the majority were bent on fixing the death penalty, he with a few 
others left the senate house. The decision was unanimous. The wish 
of Calvin to change the sentence from death by fire to death by the 
sword did not prevail ; and seemingly this was the only point through- 
out the whole affair in which he was unsuccessful. 

The sentence was not made known to Servetus in the prison until 
the next morning, the same day on which he was to die ere the clock 
of St. Peter's sounded the hour of twelve. Though he was horror- 
struck at the suddenness of it, his fortitude and Christian spirit were 
such as have not failed, in a single instance known to me, to draw forth 
words of admiration from his most prejudiced critics. "He showed," 
says Schaff, "the courage and consistency of a martyr in these last 
awful hours." Servetus sent for Calvin, whom he received tranquilly. 
Calvin has described the scene : " When one of the members of the 
Council asked him what he wished with me, he answered that he 
desired to beg my forgiveness. I readily answered, and it was strictly 

the truth, that I had never sought to resent any personal affront 

Turning, however, from what concerned myself, I prayed him to 
implore the forgiveness of God, whom he had so awfully blasphemed." 
Servetus was silent. "When I found," Calvin continues, "that I could 
effect nothing by my arguments and persuasions .... I withdrew from 
the presence of a man who had sinned as a heretic and was condemned 
of himself. Titus 3: 10, n." Could anything more clearly reveal the 
blindness and hardness of theological rancor? 

Servetus, smiting his breast, continued in prayer, acknowledged 
Christ as his Redeemer, and besought God to forgive his accusers. 
When the prisoner was brought about eleven o'clock to the stake at 
Champel, Farel, whom Calvin had asked .to act as minister to the 
doomed man, said to the multitude : " You see what power Satan has 
at command, when he gets possession of a man." Servetus, with his 
book, both in manuscript and in print, tied around his body, was 
chained to the stake, which was surrounded, as a Genevese states, by 
fresh oak still in leaf. " On his head was a wreath woven of straw and 
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leaves, sprinkled with brimstone." In the last moment he was heard 
to pray, in smoke and agony, with a loud voice: "Jesus Christ, thou 
Son of the Eternal God, have mercy upon me." 

As the bell was sounding twelve, the tragedy ended. 

Thus perished, at the age of forty-four, one who had stood for the 
freedom of the will, for the Bible as the sole guide in spiritual' matters, 
and for the only method of interpretation now used; who declared 
faith to be a prerequisite to baptism and the Lord's Supper ; who had a 
passionate devotion to the person of Christ ; who opposed the papacy and 
all persecution for religious opinions ; who discovered the circulation of 
the blood and advanced the sciences of geography and medicine. 

It cannot be maintained, with Michelet, that this execution was " a 
crime of the times rather than of Calvin himself." While it is true 
that Catholics in general and Protestants sometimes were in that age 
given to intolerance, noble voices were not wanting to plead for 
religious toleration. Listen to Luther, who died seven years before 
the fires consumed Servetus : " Belief is a free thing which cannot be 
enforced ; " and again, " If heretics were to be punished by death, the 
hangman would be the most orthodox theologian." Philip of Hesse 
would not use force against differences of faith in his own subjects. 
Joris, an Anabaptist at Basel, protested thus at the time : " It is an 
incredible blindness that the servants of Christ .... should condemn 
the erring to death. If Servetus be a heretic, he ought to be admon- 
ished in a friendly manner, and then banished from the state." But 
Calvin was not without inner light; for in his own early work on 
Seneca he had contended for liberty of thought. 

There was, moreover, at that time, no law in Geneva for inflicting the 
death penalty for differences in belief. Banishment alone was legal. An 
extinct law seems to have been revived specially for the case of Servetus. 

Although in a barbarous age David was led on by passion to com- 
pass in battle the death of Uriah the Hittite, yet he finds even now on 
every hand Nathans to say " Thou art the man ; " whereas Calvin, like 
a sleuthhound, relentlessly tracked Servetus to the end, knowing that 
his death would but feed fat the ancient grudge he bore him, and yet 
finds in our times one to contend that his deed " must be excused, 
though it cannot be justified, by the spirit of his age." 

May we all lay more to heart what Augustine long ago pointed 
out: "Nothing conquers but truth ; the victory of truth is love." 

Richmond College, S. C. Mitchell. 

Richmond, Va. 



